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sight was to be seen of all kinds of valuable material lying
about the streets and lanes.'40

After order had been restored General Maude issued a
long proclamation * to the people of the Baghdad Wilayet?,
which had been prepared for the occasion in London.

4 Since the days of Hulagu/ it said, ' your city and your
lands have been subject to the tyranny of strangers, your
palaces have fallen into ruins, your gardens have sunk in
desolation and your forefathers and yourselves have groaned
in bondage. Your sons have been carried off to wars not of
your seeking, your wealth has been stripped from you by
unjust men and squandered in distant places.' And it con-
cluded : ' O people of Baghdad, remember that for twenty-six
generations you have suffered under strange tyrants, who
have ever endeavoured to set one Arab house against another
in order that they might profit by your dissensions. This
policy is abhorrent to Great Britain and the Allies, for there
can neither be peace nor prosperity, where there is enmity
and misgovernment. Therefore I am commanded to invite
you, through your nobles and elders and representatives, to
participate in the management of your own civil affairs in
collaboration with the political representatives of Great Britain
who accompany the British Army, so that you may be united
with your kinsmen in the north, east, south and west, in
realizing the aspirations of your Race/

The city of Baghdad itself did not for the moment present
at all a reassuring sight, and the confusion at first was con-
siderable. Khalil Pasha had only just accomplished his project
of cutting a new main street across the town parallel to the
river, and the street itself, now named after the Caliph Harun,
was still Hned with the remains of houses often cut diagonally
in half, and with articles of furniture still visible in the exposed
upper rooms. Public services were barely functioning, and
in the official sphere, administration had been greatly compli-
^cated by the removal of all the archives from the Serai, In
these circumstances it can only be considered as remarkably
to the credit of the new arrivals that by the time of the
Armistice, eighteen months later, Baghdad * already presented
the appearance of an orderly modern city, with railways, elec-
tric light, telephones, a good postal service, a new and adequate